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Books of the Rich and Books of the Poor. 


THE nature of the Collector’s craze, which compels Rich 
amen and Poor men to desire much the same books, has made 
it inevitable that the Rich shall set the fasMon. The pas- 
sion for rare books, like the market price and the state 
of the odds on the Turf, ‘follows the money.’ A wealthy 
sportsman could make the darkest horse in his stable a 
favorite it he only backed him largely enough, and probably 
a millionaire could set up a fashion for the First Editions of 
Mrs. Hannah Moore's works if he went about paying large 
sums for them. There are a few exceptions to this general 
rule that the Fashion follows the money. Sometimes the 
money follows what (still to use the sporting metaphor) we 
may call ‘the Talent.’ A clever: man writes a bibliography 
of acertain author (having first carefully provided himself with 
that author’s works), and then the rich collector loses his 
head and invests heavily, perhaps, in Restif de la Bretonne. 
Nodier sometimes made efforts of this kind, but Nodier was 
often before his age. He possessed a beautiful example of 
Perrault’s ‘Contes de ma Mére l’Oye’ (Paris, 1697), and he 
tried to write it into reputation. But in Nodier’s time it 
did not sell for more than six or seven pounds. The price 
of this pleasant fountain-head of fairy-tales is now, literally, 
beyond rubies. In recent catalogues of M. Damascéne 
Morgand and of M. Fontaine, one finds no example of 
Perrault’s first Paris editions. Both merchants offer the 
Dutch reprint at prices varying from 6o0l. to 80l.* Brunet 
says, but perhaps too hastily, that the Amsterdam is as rare 
as the original Paris editions. I have only seen one copy of 
the latter, in* the private collection of a London book- 
seller. Nodier did not succeed in making it fashionable 
in his own day ; he was less fortunate than Motteley, who 
found a quantity of uncut Elzevirs lurking in Hungary, and 
then wrote on them till they became a treasure. But Time 
has brought round his revenges, and Nodier is justified. 
Not even wealth will buy the original Paris ‘Contes de 
ma Mére l’Oye’ of 1697. Perchance some poor man may 
light on it in the Fourpenny Box, that Fortunatus’s cap of 
the lucky, that casket of Pandora, that always keeps Hope 
at the bottom of its dusty rubbish. A pretty modern fairy 
tale might be written on the King with three sons who sent 
them forth at adventure, to find Perrault’s first edition. 

One could not have a better text than this rare work for 
asermon about the Books of the Rich Man and the Books 
of the Poor Man. This is a book that both desire, and, as 
virtue always dwells in pauperum taberna, the Poor Man has 
the nobler reason for his choice. He wants Perrault for 
love of Perrault himself, for love of these old tales that come 


** Perrault, Histoires ou contes du temps passé, avec des moralitez. Par le fils de 
Monsieur Perrault, de l’Académie frangoise. Suivant la copie, 4 Paris (Amsterdam 
Elzevier), 1697. Pet. in 12. front oe. et fig. mar. fil. dos orné, fil. tr. dor. (Trautz 
Bauzonnet.)’ (Apparently the real reading is Académie Frangois. It is curious to 
see how illustrations persistently survive in these old popular works. The frontispiece 
of * Contes de ma Mére |’Oye,” the group of the old woman spinning and telling her 
tale by the cottage fire to the children and the cat, is only slightly modified in * Lums- 
den and Son’s New Edition of Mother Goose. (Glasgow, sixpence.) Embelished (sic) 
with E t Engravings.’ It is all very well to attribute the Dutch reprint to the 
Elzevirs, but M. Willems does not give it in his great work. 
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to us so prettily, the ancient nurse’s story lisped out in 
courtly language by Perrault’s little boy, who signs himself 
de Votre Altesse Royale 
Le trés humble et trés obeissant serviteur, 
P. D’'ARMANCOUR, 
in his dedication to MADEMOISELLE. 

But the wicked Rich Man merely desires this tiny tome 
because it is rare and precious. He+has no thought of ed- 
iting Perrault’s ‘Contes.’ And it is an example of the 
touching fashion in which the Poor Man gleans in the Rich 
Man’s harvest field, that 4e readily welcomes and cherishes 
quite a late copy of Mother Goose.* This little shabby 
cropped copy in sheepskin has, at least, the ancient spelling, 
the old frontispiece, the tiny rude vignettes on copper. 
Such were the children’s books of our great-great-grand- 
fathers ; here you see the king in bed, with eagles’ heads on 
the bedposts ; here a wolf as big as the wolf Fenris of the 
Twilight of the Gods is about to swallow Red Riding Hood’s 
grandmother at one gulp. Here is Puss in Boots, as tall as 
his Master, the Marquis ; and little Hop o’ my Thumb, ina 
frock coat, is dragging the other famous boots from the 
sleeping Ogre, a most respectable-looking person ; and sister 
Anne is shrieking from the tower to her brothers that canter 
up in cocked hats even as Blue Beard is lifting his cruel 
sabre. This is not the Blue Rose, of fairy Bibliography, 
but it has lived near the Blue Rose, and retains somewhat of 
its morocco fragrance. Thus the heart of the Poor Man is 
glad, in the reflected joy of little lads and lasses who 
thumbed Mother Goose in Dutch nurseries long ago. But 
the Rich Man would throw the douguin into the waste paper 
basket. 

As the old original Perrault, the relic, the sacred thing of 
Folk Lore is lost, like the grave of Arthur, the Rich Man has 
invented substitutes, the Perrault of 1742 and the Perrault 
of 1781. These and the reflections they suggest introduce 
us to the last and fiercest fancy of the great Bibliophile, 
the fancy for the illustrated French books of 1730-1800. 
Here he is in an enchanted garden of Bibliomania, where 
we cannot follow him who have not the golden ‘key to the 
happy golden land.’ 

In the lyrical catalogue of the famous collection ‘ Biblio- 
théque d’un Bibliophile,’ the delight of M. Eugéne Paillet, and 
lately purchased by M. Damascéne Morgand, we read M. 
Beraldi's description of the Perrault of 1742. In M. Paillet’s 
copy of ‘Contes du Temps Passé’ + are inserted the tales of 
Griselidis, Peau d’Ane, and Les Souhaits Ridicules from the 
edition of 1781. M. Beraldi adds, ‘ In Book collecting there 
are impenetrable mysteries.’ Yes, in the profligate collec- 
tions of luxurious opulence! ‘The edition of 1742 is the 
right edition, with the plates in the freshest state. Yet it 
rules low (ede est d bas prix).{ On the other hand, the 
edition of 1781 costs from 120l. to 1601. Why? Because 
it is an unparalleled example of stinginess in the publisher 
Lamy. First, this economist used the plates of 1742. But 
he needed four head-pieces for the additional stories. He 
had only two engraved, and used both of them twice over. 
That is why the edition of 1781 is such a remarkable book.’ 
This is, indeed, a mystery. The Rich Man pays rol. for a 
book in which the plates are fresh, and 16ol. for a copy in 
which they are not so fresh, because the Publisher was so 
stingy! 

The Poor Man is not likely to follow the Rich into ex- 
cesses which perhaps justify the bookburning Commune. 


*‘Histoires ou Contes de Tems , Avec des Moralitez, Par Mr. Perrault, 
Nouvelle Edition augmentée d'une Nouvelle a la fin. A Amsterdam, Chez Jaques 
Desbordes, vis-a-vis la Porte de la Bourse. M. DCC. XXIX." So runs the title in 
black and red. F 

+ Par Perrault (Coustelier), in ramo, figures de Séve. 

From 200 to 250 francs. hen, i 

Nothing is more instructive, as to changes of taste, than a copy of an early edition 
of Brunet, say of 1821. Herein we find that the original and the first Dutch edition 
of Perrault are not mentioned at all. These had no value in 1821. But the illustrated 
edition of 1781 is mentioned. In Paper, with double 's of the iy wee 
it sold for 40 francs. A copy on vellum, with the original drawings, actually fe 
a7l. Where is this cgpy now? —_ in the collection of the Duc d’Aumale. It 
was in M. Portalis says, that the book went so cheap in 1790. Perhaps it is 
in England still.—' Dessi d’ Iilust .” p. 629. 
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‘Indeed he cannot follow him at all in collecting the famed 
French illustrated books. For this there is an excellent 
reason. These works, copiously adorned with delicate 
(and indelicate) engravings on copper, are only desired 
when they are in the very prime of condition. They must 
be on the largest or rarest paper used when they were first 
subscribed for by the Parisian amateurs. They must be bound 
in morocco, by famed ‘binders of. old, chiefly Derome and 
Padeloup, and the binding must be bright and untarnished. 
Lately a London bookseller had a copy of the ‘Contes’ of 
La Fontaine, the noted edition of 1762, for which Eisen de- 
signed vignettes (admired in spite of the absurd badness of 
the drawing in many cases), and for which Choffard pro- 
duced really exquisite tail-pieces. This copy is clothed in 
old blue morocco, and the fly-leaf bears the ticket of De- 
rome, which, for some unknown reason, is rarely found. 
The back is tooled with a decorative pattern of birds and 
lyres, said to have been drawn by Gravelot. There is a 
luxurious rose-coloured silk for lining, or doud/ure, and the 
book was clearly a presentation copy, a type of the pretty 
beok of pretty Madame du Barry’s time. But alas, this 
relic of gay pre-Revolutionary France had suffered, as 
Turner’s water-colours suffer, from the light of day. The 
famous ‘ Derome blue’ does not seem to stand the sunlight. 
It turns to a yellowish green in some cases, unless the book 
is kept in a drawer. This is presumably the reason why the 
Rich Man greatly desires the old French books in red mo- 
rocco of the period, which tarnishes less than the greens and 
blues, Still, tarnished, or faded, or not, the ‘Contes’ of 
1762 are beyond the reach of the Poor Man. He will not 
find them on any stall, which, perhaps, is all the better for 
his morale. 

In the matter of these illustrated books, the Rich Man 
has sought out many devices. The books are made the 
victims of what a learned bookseller calls * The Higher Fak- 
ing.’ To ‘fake’ is to alter artificially, to improve meretri- 
ciously : it is hard to find an English word for the cosmetics 
of the book trade. No doubt a book was originally pub- 
lished, as a rule, with but one set of engravings. Yet, even 
in the last century, cunning collectors would take a volume 
in sheets, and insert examples of the illustrations in every 
stage, even when they were what is technically styled eaux- 
fortes—merely etched. When he had completed his set, the 
cunning contemporary buyer had it nobly bound by Derome 
or Tessier, perhaps he was even wise enough to bind in the 
Original Wrapper. The paper of these Original Wrappers 
is now worth more than bank notes. A copy of this kind, 
in old binding, is a thing beyond the hopes of men to mid- 
dle fortune born. 

Occasionally a copy in wrapper is discovered, even now, 
and then it is treated by the Rich Man in the same luxu- 
rious way. But here a question arises among amateurs, 
There is a famous book of the last century, ‘Les Chansons 
de la Borde,’ 1773, 4 vol. in 4, ‘figures de Moreau et autres.’ 
M. Paillet succeeded in getting a copy cartonné, uncut. It 
had belonged to the great Renouard, to Aguillon, Grésy, 
and Gonzales. Each of these intelligent men had contrib- 
uted to its charms. One had secured the ‘ proofs before let- 
ters’ of the first volume. Another, or rather the collective 
industry of all, had accumulated a// the eaux-fortes. There 
are but four known examples of the portrait of Madame de 
la Borde in an interesting condition. One of these was ob- 
tained with four portraits of La Borde himself. 

When M. Paillet had brought the book to this pitch of 
perfection, he took a grave resolution. He had it bound! 
The whole world passionately canvassed the question, was 
M. Paillet wise? The binding was by Cuzin, red morocco, 
doublé with blue, tooled in imitation of the decorative de- 
signs on the panels of the Trianon. What of that? The 
freshness has departed, the virginal charm of the cartonnage 
can never be restored. Moreover, one portrait, the medal- 

lion of Marie Antoinette, is lacking. And some one else 

bought that rarest of rare engravings for six francs. This 
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is what comes of ‘faking.’ Better were it to leave the book 
alone. But ‘the /ower faking,’ the patching and altering of 
books, is commonly a trick, and not a very worthy trick.* 


ANDREW LANG. 
LTo be concluded.) 





Reviews 
Boston’s City Government.+ 

THE city on the Bay, named after the namesake of the 
good St. Boat-help—or, in old Saxon, Botolph—is ancient 
in settlement, but modern in municipality. It was not until 
1822, that ‘the town of Boston’ became a city. ‘ Although 
the Boston men from Old England were prompt to give 
their new abode the name of the ancient city which they 
were taken to represent, there was no disposition to copy, as. 
a whole, or to any considerable extent, the system of local 
government under which they had been living. Though the 
centre of the political and religious life, Boston was govern- 
ed like the villages and townships in the colony. Indeed, 
Winthrop and the early politicians of the infant common- 
wealth sneeredgat the idca of the King’s bestowing muni- 
cipal rights upon settlements wherein one half of the male 
inhabitants might be required to fill the offices created by a 
municipal charter. The dangers of attempting to insert 
‘the machinery of the Great Eastern in a sardine-box’ was. 
foreseen by the man whose bronze effigy now stands at the 
end of Tremont Street. In this stroke of sarcasm extract- 
ed from his journal by Mr. Bugbee, Governor Winthrop. 
seems as funny in his way as Mark Twain. He says: ‘ They 
have lately made a poor village a corporation, 
and a tailor their Mayor.’ Perhaps he meant to add a very 
black feather to his shaft in pointing out that but one-ninth 
of a man, according to the proverb, fitly presided over this. 
sardine-box government. 

The founders of a new colony, in moulding either a 
new commonwealth or a municipality, give it a form and 
tendency which after generations can but slowly modify. 
This, for Boston, was in one noteworthy respect very for- 
tunate. It is almost the only American city which stilb 
retains intact its Common. ‘This, despite the daily and ex- 
asperating blockade of street cars from Boylston Street to 
Tremont Row, it continues to determine to do. It was not 
until February 22, 1822, that the act entitled ‘An Act 
Establishing the City of Boston ” was signed by the Govern- 
or. In Faneuil Hall the question of acceptance was an- 
swered on March 4 of the same year by a vote of 2,797 to 
1,881. Only a majority vote carried it, and the older men 
looked upon this division of the one great folk-mote into 
‘twelve separate and silent governments ’ as ‘ the beginning 
of the end of democratic government.’ Instead thereof, 
so democratic have Bostonians (including Canadians and 
Irish) become, that in the words of our late Minister to the 
Court of St. James, on his return to his ancestral seats, 
‘ Boston is governed by a Democratic Irish Roman Catholic 
Mayor.’ For which potency and possibility, let all demo- 
cratic Americans rejoice. 

Mr. Bugbee’s monograph is scholarly in matter, judicial 
in tone, and clear in style. He has presented, without un- 
due elaboration of his simple theme, a picture of the growth 
of government in one of the most delightful cities, for resi- 
dence, on this continent, and one which has all the promise 
of easily accessible delights for years to come. In great 
measure this is because in topography and in social organi- 





* Confession is good for a man: let me confess that I have ‘faked’ a book myself. 
It was an instance of the shabby follies of the Poor Man. It befel me once to pur- 
chase for a shilling * Moral Maxims and Reflections written in French by the Duke of 
Rochefoucault ow made English. London. Printed for M. Gillyflower in West- 
minster Hall. 1694.’ This is the first English Rochefoucauld. ‘ Mrs. Behn, indeed, 
hath eee part of it,’ says the translator, ‘ but she seems not to have intended a 
perfect work, so much as the Entertaining her Self and her Lysander. with such Pas- 
sages as were most applicable to her Darling Passion of Love.’ Next I bought a seedy 
copy of the first edition of the ‘ Maxims’ (Paris, 1665), a copy lacking a quarter ofa 
page, and having no frontispiece. I had the missing pomeae facsimiled, so that I don’t 

now which it is myself, and I moved the English frontispiece into the French text, 
and bound it in! 

+ The City Government of Boston. ~ James M. Bugbee. (Johns Hopkins’ Uni- 
versity Studies.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University. 
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zation, Boston is still a town instead of acity. As surely 
as a little committee of venerable gentlemen on Beacon Hill 
still govern old-style New England Christendom, so surely 
does ‘ Boston town’ still mould and restrain Boston city. 
There is one comfort to those who fear the looming shadows 
of West End traction companies—lest the Hub be transformed 
into a gridiron ; or the steady march of Back Bay monop- 
olies—lest ‘South End’ be delivered body and soul to Is- 
raelites, European Gentiles, and boarding-houses. It is this, 
that after the battle is fought, and the damage appraised, 
and the municipality reconstructed, Boston will be in fact, 
truth and spirit a city, in its true metropolitan and cosmo- 
politan sense. 





The Normans and the Persians.* 

THE famous French picture of ‘ Les Glaneurs ’ contains 
a wealth of moral truth, behind its mere landscape perfec- 
tion, that may well be applied in other directions—for in- 
stance, to the writing of history. After the heat of the day 
4s passed, after the great historians have come and gone, 
after the epoch-making volumes based on original research 
have been written and published in expensive form, voila/ 
here come along the patient ‘gleaners’ and popularizers 
who pick up the overlooked grains and lost stitches, open 
out the closely-written chronicle of adventure, select the 
deleetable portions of the immense ‘story of the nations,’ 
and transforming them by an airy touch, a grace of arrange- 
ment, a perfection of style or a gift for saliencies and char- 
acteristics, present the tale to us anew, stripped of all its 
cumbersome impedimenta. Such is the duty of the gleaner 
as the hum and the murmur of the host of harvesters has 
passed by: such the duty of the popularizer of the great 
historians after the mighty volumes have been written and 
‘are at rest. 

One of the most graceful of these gleaners—she does not 
pretend to be more—is Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, to whom 
has been entrusted the task of popularizing the works of 
Freeman and others, in ‘The Story of the Normans’ ). 
Miss Jewett’s style has a delightful effect as a whole. 
While one can rarely put one’s finger on a particular ex- 
pression or passage and admire its felicity, yet there is some- 
thing in her work better than even that: a quietness and 
evenness, a grace and simplicity all her own, not based for 
its charm on epigram or curiosa felicitas. This peculiarity 
is more than ever evident in her new bock, which fills a 
charming corner in the historical library to which it is a con- 
tribution. In eighteen chapters she takes up, as it were, the 
Bayeux Tapestry and unwinds its marvels before our eyes 
—that striking story of Viking and Norman, of Saxon and 
Dane, wrought in imperishable embroidery by the fingers of 
unknown women celebrating a great deed. And not only 
this : she traces the ins and outs of the marvellous threads, 
the beginnings and ends of Norman life in Scandinavia and 
France—how they radiated this way and that, across chan- 
nel and sea, from Norway to Normandy, from Rouen to 
Canterbury. In her story of the Seven Dukes, from Rolf to 
William, she unravels for us many an intricacy, grouping her 
facts about this or that heroic figure, giving us not only the 
hundred yards of storied tapestry over again, but a series of 
plaques and plastic reliefs filled with historic tableaux. The 
‘Conquest of England by the Normans is traced to its true 
sources back among the Norweigan spruces and fjords—not 
‘simply to the poppies and d/uettes of Normandy. It is 
shewn to be not a mere episode but a great movement of 
faces superabounding with energy, eager to find resting- 
places, intolerant of opposition, beating at the feet of the 
crags of England for many hundred years and at last find- 
‘ing entrance through the gates ef Senlac. Her account of 
all these things has a woman’s daintiness and refinement and 
love of the picturesque. With a combination of crewel and 


of the Per- 


= * 1, The Story of the Normans. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 2. The Sto: 
i j ries.) New 


sians. By S. G. Benjamin. $1.50 each. (Story of the Nations 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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canvas she produces fer ‘document in worsted,’ too, mak- 
ing us thankful that such a thing as style still survives, and 
along with it a stray person or two to exercise it. We are 
much mistaken if ‘The Story of the Normans’ does not 
turn out to be one of the favorite volumes of the series. 

The ‘Story of the Persians’ (2), by S. G. W. Benjamin, 
late United States Minister to Persia, in the same series, has 
been entrusted to the very competent hands of the Hon. S. 
G. W. Benjamin, late United States Minister to Persia, an 
artist and author of exceptional gifts and opportunities. 
Unhappily for his ‘story,’ Mr. Benjamin had just published 
a delightful volume—‘ Persia and the Persians ’"—treating 
very fully of the present condition and prospects of the 
empire of Sohrab and Rustum; so that, in his ‘Story o° 
the Persians,’ to avoid repeating himself, he was thrown 
back upon the comparatively uninteresting legendary and 
medizval annals of the country which had already been 
more or less covered by the ‘Greece,’ ‘ Assyria,’ ‘ Alexan- 
der’s Empire’ and ‘ Chaldza’ of the same series. For the 
legends he is indebted to the great poem of Firdausi (lately 
reviewed in these columns), which had already been beau- 
tifully and abundantly given by Atkinson in his verse-and- 
prose translation (Chandos Classics). For much of the 
early historical part Herodotus and the Behistun Inscription 
are his authorities. The style of the book is more like that 
of Vambéry’s ‘ Hungary,’ and is therefore less adapted to 
popular reading than the ‘Normans.’ The ‘ winged word’ 
is apparently the birthright of few among ‘articulate- 
speaking men,’ and those few keep it unfortunately only too 
much to themselves. A fascinating chapter might have 
been written on the poets of Persia, but we find it not. Mr. 
Marion Crawford, with his knowledge of Oriental life and 
language, would have revelled in such a subject, as we 
gather from the gorgeous chapters of ‘ Zoroaster.” Again, 
we nowhere find a connected or coherent account of Per- 
sian geography—a subject interesting in the extreme and 
absolutely necessary to the understanding of the tenacity 
with which Persian types and customs have survived from 
the times of Cyrus the Elder down to Nasr-ed-Deen. In 
fact it is evident that we must look for the ‘story’ of Persia 
elsewhere than in this book, which follows the old chrono- 
logical system only too pertinaciously, and leaves us to 
gather from the author’s other writings what we had a right 
to expect from this one. 





“ Post-Laureate Idyls.” * 

THE cry in Ancient Greece was that Socrates corrupted 
the youth: the cry in Modern England and America seems 
to be that Tennyson, too, is a corrupter. Both accusations, 
perhaps, have their foundation in fact. Socrates was dan- 
gerously sceptical: Tennyson is dangerously voluptuous, 
facile, mellifuious, enervating. His haunting music, like a 
phial of oil, covers the whole ocean of the English Nine- 
teenth Century, infinitely tenuous, volatile, it may be, but 
also infinitely seductive and entrapping. For the last sixty 
years men have floated on this golden oiliness and thought 
it was the sea; they have listened to the far lyring of the 
Siren and thought it was divine. Generations have been 
lulled on the halcyon infinitude of sweet words until all 
seemed lotus-eaters charmed by the mystic lobes they had 
eaten, entangled like Holofernes in his fly-net, unable to ex- 
tricate themselves from delicious entanglements of rhythm 
and phrase, or to cast off the spell wrought upon them by 
the magician. The velvety iambs of Tennyson bound all 
the younger poets, and wrestle and wrangle as they would, 
they could not get loose from them. At last, however, a 
reaction has set in. The Italian mu/iebrita of the great poet 
—his silken tyranny—has raised a revolt: an audacious 
parodist has arisen: the sea is breaking through the oil, 
and one is like to catch the magic unfathomable depths 





* Post-Laureate Idyls and other Poems. By Oscar Fay Adams. $1.00. Boston : 


D. Lothrop Co. 
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again, to smell the stinging brine, to hear the ringing water, 
and—to be free! 

Mr. Oscar Fay Adams in his ‘ Post-Laureate Idyls’ has 
caught the ‘trick’ of Tennyson to perfection, and suffused 
his imitations with a delightful humor. We are not in gen- 
eral a friend to parodies: they are as sacreligious asa fly 
that will not hesitate to light on the nose of a god; but we 
‘must avow that if anything could reconcile us to them, it is 
“ The Rape of the Tarts,’ ‘ At the Palace of King Lot,’ ‘ Sir 
Evergreen,’ or ‘Thomas and Vivien,’ with their charming 
‘introductory scraps from Mother Goose’s Melodies. There 
is nothing gross or vulgar in these parodies: they are clever, 
mischievous, refined, mirth-provoking: their audacity is 
tempered by humor, and they are not pushed too far. Or- 
dinarily burlesques of this sort are intolerable because they 
are so broad and are therefore destitute of art. But Mr. 
Adams’s work is daintier: his mirth is as unexpected as a 
pinch of pepper that makes one sneeze suddenly ; and one 
sees that he reverences his author even while he is indulg- 
ing in the most silvery cachinnation over him. That he is 
not without graver moods one easily sees from the tender, 
simple and strong pieces that follow the parodies as a tear 
follows a smile. There are some graceful lyrics, and two or 
three longer jaunts up twin-peaked Parnassus. As to Ten- 
nyson, he seems to say ‘ Adora semper vestigia,’ but—smile 
all the same. 





“The Sleeping World.” * 


‘Why Is IT,’ once wrote Mary Mapes Dodge, ‘that Peg- 
asus, as soon as he feels a side-saddle on his back, begins to 
gallop towards a graveyard?’ ‘The Sleeping World’ ex- 
hibits the usual intense literary melancholy of those who are 
extremely feminine or extremely young. Moons reel, stars 
sob, ‘dead hopes like star-dust strew the sod,’ life ‘ gaspeth 
from a hundred wounds,’ one ‘cannot shut her eyes for 
tears,’ and a youth named Claude becomes ‘cold as AZnus’ 
fount’ on seeing his Eloise walking by the river ‘with 
another.’ When the poet tells us that ‘Grief like an aspic 
on me hung,’ we think of the realistic critic at the opera, 
who exclaimed, ‘ Fancy a girl in that state of mind stopping 
to trill!’ She shakes off the aspic long enough to heap up 
some very tremendous phrases, of which ‘Sin’s crimson- 
bladed knife ’is one of the mildest. It is a pity she cannot 
realize the difference between the description of Earth in 
‘Faust’ as the ‘garment of God thou see’st Him by,’ and 
her own allusion to ‘God’s toga.’ She tells us about a 
mouth ‘ with curves of sweetness and the grace of words 
inimitable, which fell like rain from off its crimson edges ;’ 
and of how ‘out on the current of a holy theme our two 
souls drifted in the barge of speech,’ till one longs for even 
a rowboat in which to depart from this land beloved of 
Tupper. There is not a word of good cheer in the entire 
book ;: the most we can hope for apparently is that some- 
how, somewhere, something may be done for us; the most 
we can do is to say, ‘Be still, my soul.’ It would be 
strange, however, if so much thunder and lightning did not 
strike somewhere; and in the war of words and crash of 
similes we come across a few thoughts and phrases that 
gratefully surprise us, such as the description of how a 
single word will sometimes 

lodge within the breast, 
And burn and beat there like a second heart.’ 
‘What Have I-Done?’ is a tender, musical, thoughtful and 
appealing bit of verse, and the first three stanzas of ‘Sym- 
pathy,’ though too heavily weighted with simile of the 
Alexander Smith variety, have a certain fine grace, till the 
poet begins to turn from nature to misery. Moreover, 
two sonnets—‘ The Sun ’ and ‘ A Star ’—shine out from the 
cloudy mist of metaphor and words with genuine brilliancy. 
Could the poet have waited till she had a book full of such 





* The Sleeping World, By Lillien Blanche Fearing, $1. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 
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sonnets as these, she might have buried Pegasus in the 
graveyard, and looking less into her heart than into her 
mind to write, have given us a little book worth having. 





Recent Fiction. . 

q ESS’ (Franklin Square Library) is in quite a new vein for Mr. 
Rider Haggard. It is still a story of Africa, but the times are 
modern, the characters human, the plot possible. It is a stron 
story, told with indisputable power; and, though it deals with 
horrors, the fascinated reader is held by a less fictitigus interest 
than that which may chain some to such stories as ‘The Witch’s- 
Head.’ It is intensely dramatic, from the fight with an ostrich in 
the first chapter to the many tragedies that bring it to a close; but 
for the time and place the dramatic intensity never seems to be out 
of place, and the weird power of the story is unmistakable. We are 
of the few who have to confess that they did not find ‘ Kin 
Solomon’s Mines ’ overwhelmingly funny or entertaining ; and thoug: 
we bow with respect to the opinion of the vast majority who do, we 
are willing to record, with all proper humility, our own verdict that 
this story of ‘ Jess,’ with its insight into the possible passions of 
man, its recognition of the heights and depths and limitations of 
human nature is—notwithstanding its plagiarism of an anonymous. 
poem, pointed out, in 7he Evening Post,—of far more value than 
the antics of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ the horrors of ‘The 
Witch’s Head,’ or even the semi-historical extravagances of the 
very impossible ‘She.’ Let us also take occasion to commend the: 
improved print of this edition of the Franklin Square. 





‘ THE WHOLE TRUTH,’ by J. H. Chadwick (Cassell), is a unique, 
original, interesting little book, in which are vividly shown the dis- 
appointment and trials of a young woman who chooses to act a 
lie that is of no substantial advantage to herself and ne direct 
injury or injustice to any one else. Too old to like the idea of a 
chaperon, but finding herself hampered in every way by not being 
a married woman, Jane Harding, handsome, accomplished an 
rich, but without relatives or friends, decides to play the part of a 
widow. By a freak of the moment, she takes the name of an 
actual young man, a stranger to her, who had died a year before: 
at a boarding-house where she found herself, and whose story, as. 
related by the landlady, first suggested the idea toher. She wants. 
no advantage but his name, and sois no common adventuress ; but 
her natural love of intrigue interests her in playing the part to its- 
bitter end. Her ingenuity in meeting unforeseen tests is entertain- 
ing, and a strong interest is sustained to the last in the unfortunate: 
girl who was innocent‘of any attempt to injure others or help her-- 
self in any but the vague way of securing the shelter of a married 
title. The story is told with spirit and sympathetic insight, and 
the beauty of frank living is forcibly taught in the misery that over- 
takes the baat a at last. Incidentally it is shown how our own 
mere carelessness and the best-meant efforts of our friends often 
prove our enemies’ most effective weapons. 





SO FAR as we have been able to find any clew to the labyrinth 
of words and statement in ‘Through the Gates of Gold’ (Rob- 
erts), we confess it has not seemed worth the struggle. We will 
quote from a passage which, so far as it can be made to mean 
anything, appears to mean that virtue is of no great consequence. 
It is possibly better than vice, just as it is better for a man to have 
clean hands; but the author tells us we must not expect ‘to carry 
virtue, which is of the material life,’ with us beyond the Golden: 
Gates. He even goes on to say of the good man, ‘It may be that: 
by the practice of virtue he will fetter himself into one groove, one- 
changeless fashion of life in matter, so firmly that it is impossible 
for the mind to conceive that death is a sufficient power to free 
him, and cast him upon the broad and glorious ocean—a sufficient 
power to undo for him the inexorable and heavy latch of the Gold- 
en Gate. And sometimes the man who has sinned so deeply 
that his whole nature is scarred and blackened by the fierce fire of 
selfish gratification, is at last so utterly burned out and charred 
that from the very vigor of the passion light bursts forth. It 
would seem more possible for such a man at least to reach the- 
threshold of the Gates than for the mere ascetic or philosopher.’ 
Evidently these are not the Gates we have been wont to know as. 
Golden. 





‘ ANOTHER CHAPTER of “ The Bostonians ”’ is kindly supplied: 
by Henrietta James, for ten cents, in atiny pamphlet issued by S. 

orris Hulin, Bloomfield, N. J. The author is quite right in feel- 
ing that the true interest of the Tarrant-Ransom affair lay, not in 
how Ransom won Miss Tarrant, but in how they ‘got on’ to- 
gether after he had won her. __ It is not impossible that the author 
is also right in thinking that they did not ‘get on’ at all; that Mr. 
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Ransom finally ran away with Mrs. Luna, leaving Mrs. Ransom 
to go back with her baby to Olive Chancellor, take up her ‘life- 
work’ again, and finally marry Mr. Henry Burrage. It does seem, 
however, as though we ought to have been told how she freed her- 
self legally from Mr. Ransom: whether by divorce for desertion, 
or by the gentleman's death. At present all we know is that Ran- 
som ran away and that she married Burrage.——THE indefatiga- 
ble G. Manville Fenn now appears with ‘The Master of Cere- 
monies ’ (D. Appleton & Co.), of which it may be said that for a 
sensational story, its secret is admirably guarded and is sufficiently 
surprising when it is at last revealed inthe closing chapters. The 
reader must be his own guide as to whether he will think it worth 
while, for the sake of a surprise, to associate for some time with 
not very agreeable people, and to hear a very great deal about 
murder, robbery, intrigue, secret marriages, gossip and a very poor 
kind of life generally‘ GLaDys FANE’ is an extremely fool- 
ish and sentimental story by T. Wemyss Reid (Franklin Square 
Library). Gladys is a very unfortunate young woman : she begins 
with the cruel stepmother of fiction, and ends with a lover who 
cannot marry her because he is already married and unfortunately 
does not know that .he is a widower till he discovers that he is 
Posing 1 only in time to rescue her from a fire at the cost of his 
own life. 





GOTTSBERGER issues in one of his attractive little volumes a 
new edition of Octave Feuillet’s still popular ‘ Romance of a Poor 
Young Man,’ translated by J. Henry Hager. The ever elusive 
secret of popularity or charm is always interesting to trace, and it 
is not difficult even now to find a pleasure in reading the simple 
little tale which will seem justifiable even to the fastidious. The 
melodramatic leap from the tower is irresistibly funny to one who 
considers how calmly and sensibly an American youth and maiden 
would have behaved under the circumstances; but the situation is 
realistic for France, and so cannot be laughed at altogether ; while 
the strong character-drawing, throughout the little drama. is all the 
more vivid for being given on a very small canvas. Each individ- 
ual lives distinctly for the time being, and the charm is certain- 
ly appreciable, even if not easy to analyze——‘ DOLLARS AND 
Duty,’ by Emory J. Haynes (Boston : James H. Earle), is a quaint 
and interesting story of the struggle in a young man’s mind 
between the life of a merchant and that of a minister. In some 
hands it might have been told with too much cant to be tolerable ; 
but it is here given with fidelity to all sides of human nature, and 
with a directness, force and simplicity that make it a very effective 
appeal. The scene in the old country school-house where the 
here finally makes his decision, with the frosty ride home under 
the stars, is a touching and beautiful picture of filial affection, 
stirred, not by a father’s exhortation, but by the silent eloquence 
of a father’s life. The story is especially well told, because the 
author recognizes fully the truth that such a struggle is not to one- 
self alone. What the decision would be, as triumph or defeat, to 
father, mother, father-in-law, bride and friends, as well as to him- 
self, came in as part of the struggle, and the author has managed 
well in making the final decision no mere matter of egotistic devo- 
tion to self-sacrifice. 





Minor Notices. 

THE Huguenot Society of America has made a collection of 
records of the ‘Eglise Frangoise & la Nouvelle York,’ of which it 
prints 500.copies and publishes 100 through Mr. Thomas Whit- 
taker. This, which is the first volume of a series of collections of 
manuscripts, records and Documents relating to the Huguenots in 
America which the Society intends to publish, contains an historical 
Introduction by the Rev. A. V. Wittmeyer, Secretary of the Society, 
going back as far as 16P4, and largely drawn from the archives of 
the present (Episcopal) French Church du Saint Esprit; copies of 
registers of births, marriages and deaths, ranging from 1688 to 
1804; and a number of historical documents, some of them of in- 
terest to the general student of American history, covering the 
period from 1686 to 1801. It makes a handsome volume of 431 
pages, exclusive of the Introduction, which by itself fills eighty- 
eight pages, and of a complete Index to the families and individuals 
mentioned, which fills forty-two pages more. It is illustrated with 
a view of the Second French Protestant Church of New York, 
erected in King—now Pine—Street in 1704, and which was used 
until 1831 ; one of the little lonic temple of Sing Sing marble, which 
was the third church of the congregation (from 1832 to 1863) and 
one of the present Gothic building in West Twenty-second Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. The first of these illustrations is 
enlarged from a cut by Anderson, after a drawing by Davis, in the 
New York Mirror of July 27, 1830. There is also, a fac-simile of 
a page of the Records in 1709, showing the signatures of heads of 

“families at that time. 
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‘MARGARET OF ANGOULEME’ (Boston: Roberts Brothers) is 
the latest issue of the Famous Women Series. It has been pre- 
pared by Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, who has been very successful 
in putting vividly before us the Queen of Navarre. Miss Robinson 
has the gift, invaluable in biography, of simplifying, generalizing, 
trusting to a sentence rather than a chapter for producing a given 
impression, and summing up for us in terse expression the average 
result of all details. She has the picturesque gift also: the ability 
to see from the romantic point of view the most prosaic events, so 
that, without the false coloring of a Mihlbach, she manages to 
give light and color to the commonplace. She possesses also pre- 
cisely the opposite gift, of bringing the extraordinary within the 
range of ordinary humanity, and nothing is more noticeable in this 
litle book about kings and queens and princes than its extreme 
humanness. It is emphatically human beings that people the 
pages, and the result is a distinct gain to our clearness of vision 
in studying historic events. 

IN THE Preface to Erasmus Wilson’s ‘Quiet Observations’ 
(Cassell & Co.) the prospective reader is frankly warned that he 
will find only old thoughts presented at a different angle ; and 
hence he need have no disappointment if, after traversing these 500 
pages, he realizes that he knew all this before, and has been but 
reviewing a procession of old subjects in a spring costume. 
Though not a book to be read atone sitting, it affords pleasant and 
profitable occupation for spare moments. Few of the ‘ Observa- 
tions ’ exceed four pages, and in each may be found some thought, 
perhaps once known but since forgotten, which one is glad to re- 
call. ‘Q. 0.’ hesitates not to speak his mind upon all sorts of 
topics, local and general, important and otherwise: he tips an um- 
brella with a moral, comforts the bald-headed, makes an effort to 
explain why woman is what she is, or why she is at all—but fails 
to enlighten us on the problem,—moralizes over the evil of in- 
temperance— yet proposes no remedy,—touches upon dogs, house- 
—- prze- ight, popcorn, the art of talking, the War, and a 
host o er 4 eterogeneous themes,—and closes his rambling 

apers with ‘A Pleasant Retrospect,’ which is simply a picture of a 
ome scene, such as might be witnessed at many a fireside over 
the land, could the passer-by but draw the curtain and glance 
within. 





THE theory of preaching is, that one who has something to say 
about the most important human interests says it with all the force, 
fire and skill at his command. The theory of much recent homi- 
letic literature is that one who has nothing to say shall retail ideas 
and convenient illustrations of them, furnished by more productive 
brains. ‘Platform and Pulpit Aids,’ a new volume in ‘ The Clerical 
Library,’ goes on this theory. (A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) 
‘It contains speeches by the most eminent Christian orators of the 
present and recent times, and a selection of fresh, pithy, and some- 
times humorous illustrations.’ The collection is well enough, of its 
kind, but the kind is bad. Ministers need to be encouraged to 
think and taught how to think, not saved the trouble of thinking. 
This literature increases an evil of which its popularity is an index. 
When religious teachers become mere borrowers, it betokens and 

romotes vacancy of mind. The following words from the book 
Galese us are significant, though perhaps not in the sense intended : 
‘The present volume is an attempt to supply a great and obvious 
blank’! 





‘THE GAME OF DRAW-POKER,’ by John W. Keller (White, 
Stokes & Allen), is a very tempting little book, whatever it may be 
asa game. It is dangerously suggestive that the author of this is 
also the author of a little book called ‘ Tangled Lives;’ but he 
states expressly that his object is not to encourage the gambling 
strongly associated with the idea of draw-poker, but to redeem a 
really capital game of cards from the idea of necessary’associa- 
tion with gambling. The book includes the treatise on poker of 
the Hon. R.C. Schenck, and rules for the new game of Progressive 
Poker.——CLAD in dantiest garb of sea-shell pink comes Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘See, the Land, Her Easter Keeping,’ a lovely and 
a seasonable visitor, to delight the eye and give inspiration to the 
soul. First appears the charming little poem, in its tasteful floral 
setting, and the successive pages repeat the melody, in couplets or 

uatrains, each fittingly illustrated, and each design more pleasing 
than the one before it——-IN_ Lothrop’s ‘ Spare-Minute Series’ we 
have Elizabeth A. Thurston’s ‘Echoes of Many Voices,’ an un- 
methodical compendium of quotations, poems, verses, epitaphs and 
scraps of all sorts, excellent and indifferent, well adapted for its 
purpose as a volume to dip into for a leisure moment, but of not 
so much value as a book of reference as it might be if its multi- 
farious contents were properly systematized and indexed. 








— | The Critic 


Magazine Notes. 

THE Thackeray letters in Scribner's are certainly a ‘find.’ 
Julian Hawthorne was right in saying once that one of the great 
privileges of fame is the comradeship it gives with famous people. 

ivately, among wits, poets, artists, journalists, novelists and social 
heroes of all kinds, there is always circulating a fund of brillianc 
and humor _ as delightful as anything they give to the world. 
For the world to get hold of any of this is always a special delight, 
where, as in the case of these Thackeray letters, the effect is to 
heighten one’s admiration and love for the man. Simple as the 
letters are, they seem to give a synopsis of the whole character of 
the writer—the simplicity, the brilliancy, the fun, the thought, the 
tenderness, and the goodness. They are interspersed with fac- 
similes of Thackeray's own amusing drawings to illustrate his 
letters; and Kruell’s engraving from Samuel Laurence’s crayon 

rtrait is a fitting frontispiece. We are inclined to rank as next 
in value the poem by Miss Edith Thomas, ‘The Quiet Pilgrim.’ 
There is the same subtle significance in the title as in the verse; 
yet it might almost have been called ‘A Song of Sorrow,’ for if 
there is any word for sorrow corresponding to what ‘ pzan’ is for 
joy, this poem would deserve to be known by it. It neither accuses 
an angry God of having inflicted suffering, nor beseeches a loving 
God to take it away, nor assumes mutely a stoical ability to endure ; 
but, conscious that suffering must be, accepts it with the dignity 
that recognizes all experience as part of one consistent plan. ; 
Page, Mr. Bunner, Mr. Millet and J. S. of Dale, contribute fiction 
psig of their reputations; we cannot help ey however, 
that Harold Frederic’s story of ‘ Seth’s Brother’s Wife’ had stopped 
short of the complications with the Wife and dealt solely with 
Seth. Lieut. W. S. Hughes contributes an interesting paper on 
‘Modern Aggressive Torpedoes,’ with a description of Ericsson’s 
latest invention; ex-Minister Washburne gives the concluding 
paper of his ‘ Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of Paris;’ 
and Prof, Hill of Harvard writes of ‘ English in Our Colleges’ in a 
way to please those who remember James Payne's description of 
a young man whose education ‘had been classical, and so had not 
included spelling.’ 

Harper's is given over to fiction and descriptive articles. ‘Spring- 
haven ‘ comes to a close in an unusual amount of hysterical excite- 
ment for the author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ and we do not know that 
we shall greatly miss it hereafter. The short stories are by John- 
ston and Ellen L. Dorsey. Mr. Warner’s ‘Mexican Notes,’ Ralph 
Meeker’s ‘Through the Caucasus,’ Theodore Child’s ‘Comédié 
Frangaise,’ and Edmund Kirke’s-‘ Southern Gateway of the Alle- 

hanies,’ fill a large part of the number acceptably. Mr. Howells, 
in the Study, takes Mr. Bishop to task for interfering with the soul 
of David Lane in ‘The Golden Justice,’ when he might have de- 
picted the ‘local civilization’ of Keewaydin without any souls at 
all. He acknowledges that ‘ the longing for atonement and expia- 
tion which Lane’s confession represents, and that fearful hope of 
accidental detection which prompts its concealment, are very 
natural impulses of the complex heart of man, and Mr. Bishop has 
made us feel their poignancy with the sensibility and power of a 
true artist.’ Why is not this realism, so long as Mr. Bishop gives 
the real thoughts of David Lane? Are those thoughts worthless 
simply because they were intense? Was not David Lane’s ‘fear- 
ful hope’ as worthy of delineation as the harmless ‘ April Hopes’ 
of the good people who gather blueberries through several pages 
of the same number of this magazine? The blueberries are good ; 
we acknowledge it; but the thoughts of David Lane are better 
literature, because they are just as ‘real’ and far more important 
in the study of the human heart. 


One of the most valuable papers of the month, and one of the 
most interesting contributions to the literature of the War we have 
= had, is Edmund Kirke’s article on ‘A Suppressed Chapter of 

istory,' in Zhe Atlantic. It is the prey of a private diplomatic 
mission to the South during the War, and gives the terms of peace 
which Lincoln was willing to offer to the South. The mission was 
undertaken less to induce the South to accept these terms, than to 
unite the North, if the South refused them, by showing that Davis 
would accept no terms that did not recognize Southern indepen- 
dence. Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Hundred Days in Europe,’ will be read by 
everybody ; and everybody will keep the portrait of Dr. Holmes 
which is the frontispiece. Miss Thomas contributes two or three 
of her graceful poems. The fiction is not remarkable. One can- 
not say whether ‘The Second Son’ is diluted Oliphant or diluted 
Aldrich ; but it does not interest us much as yet. 


Mr. Fawcett’s novel of ‘Douglas Duane’ in LzfAzncott's is the 
last gasp of occult romance versus realism. The unreal cannot go 
farther than this, that a man should kill his friend and shoot his 
own soul into the dead body. Whatever value such a subject might 
have in the hands of a Hawthorne, as a subtle study of the con- 
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nection between soul and body in watching the effect of a dif- 
ferent soul in the same body, is lost in the hands of Mr. Fawcett, 
who has simply given an effect which, by the coarseness of its tone, 
offends the artistic sense at every turn. Mrs. Lillie’s ‘ Belgravian 
Bohemia’ puts us entirely out of patience: from a paper advertised 
to sketch the literary and artistic society of modern London, with 

limpses of William Black, Herbert Spencer, George Eliot, Carlyle, 

uskin, etc., one certainly expects to glean something more intimate 
than such a fact asthat Mrs. Lillieonce saw Carlyle walking up and 
down the platform of a railway station. Few of the facts given are 
of much more interest than this. Will Carleton gives his ‘ Experience 
of a Public Lecturer,’ and E. M. Hopkins, of the Class of ’88, writes 
of ‘Social Life at Princeton.’ 


The Mocking-Bird’s Feathers. 
(A PHANTASY.) 

Why are his feathers white and gray, 

For Fancy says they once were gay ? 

Because a bit of cloud was drawn 

By a bird’s siren song at dawn 


Earthward, until its tender gray 
To the bird’s bosom found a way,— 
And strangely, ere the rising sun, 
The bird and cloud became as one! 
WILLiaAM H. HAyneE. 


The Awaking. 


THE silent great heart of the earth from the dream of deep 
death is awaking ; 
Her budding breast yields to the love of the life-giving 
spirit, undying, 
Who bends to enfold her fair beauty, from slumber’s white 
robes warmly breaking ; 
Her eyelids unclose, and her tresses are stirred by the 
breath of her sighing. 
RoBERT BuRNs WILSON. 











“Excelsior” Declined Without Thanks. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 


LoNGFELLOw's ‘Excelsior’ is said to have had a wider 
circulation than any other poem ever written. It has passed 
through innumerable editions, and been translated into 
almost every language of the civilized world. One of the 
poet’s biographers, who learned it from the poet’s own lips, 
has told how the poem came to be written; but an interest- 
ing circumstance, anticipating its introduction to the world’s 
admiration, is here for the first time made public. In 1839- 
40, I was editor of Zhe Ladies’ Companion, a monthly maga- 
zine published in New York by an ignorant, profane, con- 
ceited fellow, whom I had indiscreetly engaged to serve by 
letter, without previous sight or knowledge of him. He 
had a staccato stutter, which—as his impetuous nature led 
him to talk with great rapidity—punctuated his speech in a 
very distressing way, the accompanying contortions of his 
countenance increasing the peculiar effect. I learned on 
entering his service that Longfellow, then but a literary 
fledgling, had agreed to furnish the Companion with occa- 
sional shart poems, at the rate of $14 each; and one morn- 
ing, as I entered the office in William Street, the publisher 
hailed me from his desk near the door, with: ‘ L-l-l-look 
here, H ; s-s-s-see what a d-d-d-d——d piece of non- 
sense Longfellow has sent me! Je-je-je-just listen to this.’ 
Then he proceeded to read the first stanza of the poem, his 
indignation and his oft-recurring stutter uniting in a dis- 
play of elocution the like of which, we may safely presume, 
the lyric has never since been the subject of. But it was 
on the word ‘Excelsior,’ of the meaning of which he had 
not the slightest conception, that he vented the full volume 
of his wrath. Pronouncing it ‘ Ex-shell-shor!’ he uttered 
it with an expression of withering contempt. ‘There,’ he 
said (I omit the stuttering), ‘did you ever hear anything 
equal to that? Now just listen to another verse!’ Then 
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he read the second stanza as he had done the first, and 
passionately folding the manuscript, said: ‘I wonder if 
Longfellow thinks he can gouge fourteen dollars out of me 
for such a piece of d d trash asthat! I’m not such a 
fool, I can tell him, and I'll send it back and give him a 
piece of my mind.’ 

That was all I heard of the poem at that time. No doubt 
he did send it back immediately, enclosed in an insulting 
letter ; and if Longfellow, like Keats, had been the victim 
of a morbid sensibility, that could be wounded to the death- 
by harsh criticism, he might have suppressed the poem, and 
the world have lost a treasure. 

New Beprorp, Mass, March 29, 1887. 








The Lounger 


‘BUT, with Wordsworth on our tables, why should we spend 
time en a newer poet, who adds nothing, in “ Parleyings,” to what 
the older ones have said?’ Mr. Maurice Egan asks this conun- 
drum in a notice of Mr. Browning’s new book in the April Catholic 

World. In speaking of Maurice de Guérin, a little farther on, he 
quotes frem Wordsworth’s sonnet beginning ‘ The world is too 
much with us :’ 

O God! I'd rather be 
A pagan nurtured in a creed forlorn. 

Mr. Egan may have Wordsworth on his ‘table,’ but he doesn’t 
‘seem to have him in his mind. No wonder he objects to Brown- 
ing, if the ‘ Parleyings ’ are responsible for the three errors in his 
‘quotation of the familiar lines, , ; 

Great God ! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ! 





FATHER MCGEYNN does not intend that Mr. Dana shall have a 
monopoly of unaccustomed polysyllables. In returning a check 
for $448.82 sent to him by Mr. Patrick Ford, he refers to * the 
recrudescence of landlord oppression from which the people of Ire- 
land are suffering at this moment.’ ‘Recrudescence’ is too good a 
word to be allowed to let fall into ‘innocuous desvetude.’ 





‘ILLUSTRATED WITH PLATES’ is a common enough description 
of books about art, but a book illustrated with a plate—a blue 
china plate—is not common. A set of blue plates was issued early 
in this century with views of New York city as it then was; and 
one of these, showing the old Park Theatre, has been reproduced 
in blue, to serve as the frontispiece of the third of the Dunlap So- 
ciety’s publications—the volume of ‘ Opening Addresses ’ which Mr. 
Laurence Hutton has collected and annotated with his usual judg- 
ment and taste. Many forgotten poets are revived for a moment 
as we turn these pages. Toon Brougham is still remembered ; yet 
he was not a poet. But who remembers Charles Sprague, the 
banker poet ? 





MAYOR HEwITT has long been known as a statesman, but I 
mever knew that he was a humorist as well, till I read his reply to 
a letter from Mr. Jerome Hopkins asking, ‘Do you think Sunday 
oratorio would conduce to aid or weaken the cause of Sunday mo- 
rality in New York?’ Mr. Hewitt’s answer was printed in last 
Sunday’s papers. It was as follows: 


As I am not an expert in music, I ought not to have been asked this 
question ; but I should say, on general principles, that it depended upon 
the character of the music and the character of the audience. If the 
music were bad and the audience intelligent, I should think it would not 
conduce to morality on the part of the audience. If the music were good 
and the audience were bad, I fancy they would be awfully bored by the per- 
formance. 

It is hard to take Mr. Hopkins as seriously as he takes himself ; 
and if his letter had to be answered at all, it will be agreed that Mr. 
Hewitt’s reply could not have been more happily worded. 





TO ME, there is in all literature no greater bore than Canning’s 
Needy Knife-Grinder. The poor old fellow would be well enough 
if let alone, but he never zs let alone. I have seldom picked up a 
paper of recollections to read, that has not begun somewhat in this 
Strain: ‘I am in the position of the Needy Knife-Grinder : 

Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir.’ 

When I see that, I feel quite satisfied that the writer Zas no sto’ 
to tell that is worth telling; but I am pretty sure, also, that he will 
tell a long one. I sympathize with the feelings of the person who 
said that when he picked up a novel which began ‘ Hoot, mon !’ 
he laid it down again, because he knew that a lot of commonplaces 
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were going to be clothed in a knotty dialect, and he preferred to 
take his stories in plain English. The Needy Knife-Grinder pre- 
face has the same effect upon me. And yet how innocent his cre- 
ator was of the use to which he would be put. Another irritati 
trick of certain writers—usually green hands, with a classi 
dictionary at their elbow—is that of constantly alluding to the 
heroes and heroines of mythology. I know of one young writer 
whom I can always detect, in spite of his frequent efforts at con- 
cealment, simply by this trick. When accused of it, he says that 
Thackeray did it; but Thackeray did something more: he wrote 
‘Pendennis’ and ‘ Henry Esmond’ and ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 





Mr. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT has solved a problem that has 
weighed on the minds of our picture-buyers. They have all ex- 
aways a certain degree of admiration for Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Horse- 

air,’ in the Stewart collection, but few of them had any serious 
thoughts of buying it, on account of its size. ‘Where should we 
hang it?’ they asked. ‘No private gallery except the Stewart 
would show such a picture to advantage ; and certainly it would 
look out of place on a drawing-room wall.’ When Mr. Vander- 
bilt bought the painting every one asked, ‘What will he do with 
it?’ He promptly answered the question by presenting the pict- 
ure to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Would that more of 
our millionaires were inspired with Mr. Vanderbilt’s public spirit. 
There would be more chance of their being, if they could feel more 
confidence in the management of the chief art museum in the city. 





‘THE HORSE FAIR,’ by the way, was one of the few pictures 
that brought a higher price than was originally paid for it. It cost 
Mr. Stewart $4,000, so it is said, and it, cost Mr Vanderbilt $53,000! 
Except Meissonier’s ‘ 1807,’ this was the highest price brought at the 
sale. 





IN CONVERSATION with a 7rzbune reporter, Mr. Charles Scrib- 
ner, head of the house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, gives a very 
good account of the relations between the American author and 
publisher. The want of an International Copyright law is, in Mr. 
Scribner's eyes, the greatest enemy the American author has to fight, 
and he cannot expect that his book at $1.50 or even $1 is going to 
sell in rivalry with the most popular foreign works, which can be 
sold for twenty cents. This is perfectly true, and as book-readers 
are a much larger class than pasty onrhanns and have a thousand 
times as many votes, we must wait for a Congress very differently 
constituted from any ever yet elected in this country, to do justice 
to the minority. It is an old saying that ‘a receiver is as bad as a 
thief ;’ yet Congress deliberately encourages a whole nation to re- 
ceive, and profit by the use of, stolen goods. 


The Fine Arts 
Art and Architecture.* 

WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, Roscoe Professor of Art at Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, has produced a valuable book (1)—one 
that should go into the hands of every lover of the fine arts. If it 
were only for the full and graphic account of the rise of paintingin 
Northern Europe and the influence of the guilds on art in the early 
Middle Ages, and of the change that came in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury with the decay of the burghs and the growth of mysticism, it 
would be worth buying and reading. The author has evidently 
made a close study of this interesting period, and understands it 
in all its phases. Accordingly his account of it is more than a series 
of descriptions of remaining monuments: it explains them by re- 
constructing the entire society to which they belonged. The same 
thorough and painstaking method has been followed throughout 
the book, though as later periods are approached, the conclusions 
arrived at are not, as a matter of course, so novel or so striking. 
There are twenty-nine illustrations drawn from the works of 
Martin Schongauer, Hans Holbein, Michael Wolgemuth, Meister 
Stephen and several. of the unknown Gothic masters. Most of 
these are in outline, with very little shading, and, though not 
themselves works of art, help to convey clear ideas of the originals. - 
There is a chapter on Flemish tapestry at the end. 

‘An Outline History of Architecture for Beginners and Stu- 
dents,’ by Clara Erskine Clement, is published by White, Stokes & 
Allen, with an abundance of well-selected illustrations (2), It will 
be of little use to the student, as in condensing the entire history 
of architecture from 3,000 years before Christ to the present date 
and from the Euphrates to the Mississippi into less than 200 pages, 
the author has been obliged to leave out all detail; and also, as 
regards Greek architecture, because she does not seem to be 





*, Early Flemish Artists. By W.M. Conway. $2.50. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 2. An Outline History of Architecture. By Clara E. Clement. $2.50. New 


York: White, Stokes & Allen. 








uainted with the latest results of the researches now being car- 
on. But all the important styles are mentioned and in some 
— explained ; their development out of earlier styles or out of 
nical and structural necessities, is pointed out; and the short 
descriptions in the text, taken in connection with the numerous 
woodcuts, should give the reader a fair idea of the distinguishing 
marks of each. The chapter on architecture in America might 
better have been omitted. 


: 





Art Notes. 

AFTER several weeks’ exhibition at the American Art Galleries, 
the Stewart collection of pictures was sold at auction at Chickering 
Hall en Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings of last week. 
The first day’s sale brought over $110,000. Seventy-four pictures 
were sold. The highest price ($10, 500) was paid by Mr. Hilton for 
Meissonier’s ‘Charity,’ a small example of the painter. Gerdme’s 
‘Chariot Race’ was purchased by the same buyer for $7,100, It is 
said to have cost Mr. Stewart $33,000. Troyon’s ‘Cattle’ was 
bought by Mr. D. C. Lyle for $7,150. Church's ‘ Niagara,’ which 
cost $15,000, was bought by I S. Kennedy for $7,050. Bouguer- 
eau’s large work, ‘ Homer and his Guide,’ went to Frederick Layton 
of Milwaukee for $5,200. _Piloty’s ‘ Thusnelda at the Triumph of 
Germanicus ’ was purchased by Mr. Hilton for $3,900. The second 
evening saw seventy pictures sold for $160,500. Geréme’s ‘ Gladia- 
tors ’ brought $11,000 from Mr. H. B. Bourne, agent for the Clark 
estate. The highest price was $17,800 for Auguste Bonheur’s 
fine ‘Environs of Fontainebleau,’ bought by Mrs. J. Lawrence 
Smith. The second highest price was $16,000, given by Knoedler 
for Meissonier's ‘ At the Barracks.’ Nicol’s ‘ Disputed Boundary ' 
was bought by Mr. Thomas B. Clarke for $15,250; Munkacsy’s 
‘Visit to the Baby’ brought $8,700. Daubigny’s spring subject, 
‘The End of May,’ sold for $7,900; and Mr. of P. Avery bought 
akg: Ss ‘Serpent-Charmer’ for $13,100. Bierstadt’s ‘ Emerald 
Pool, White Mountains,’ for which Mr. Stewart paid $20,000, was 
rat Allien & Co. for $3,100. The seventy-four pictures sold 
on the third night brought $243,125. Meissonier’s ‘ 1807’ went 
to Mr. Hilton for $66,000; and Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Horse-Fair’ was 
bought for $53,000 by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt and presented to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It will be hung in the West 
Gallery, opposite Brozik’s ‘Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella.’ Troyon’s ‘ Landscape and Cattle’ was bought by J. 
R, Fletcher. Knaus’s ‘Children’s Party’ was purchased by Jay 
Gould for $21,300. Knoedler bought Zamacois’s ‘ Court Jesters in 
the Ante-chamber of the Louvre.’ Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of 
Washington sold for $3,100. Fortuny’s ‘ Beach at Portici’ was 
bought by Mr. Rockefeller for $10,100. The total amount brought 
by the 217 pictures forming the collection was $513,750. The 
prices of the Gerémes and the Meissoniers fell far below their 
original cost. The figures as a whole were by no means as large 
as those of the Morgan sale. 


—The exhibition of Elihu Vedder’s paintings and drawings in 
Boston is one of special interest to lovers of the symbolic phase of 
art. Of the three large canvases the ‘Fates Gathering in the 
Stars’ is perhaps the most striking in conception. The whole at- 
mosphere is dark and mysterious ; and the Fates, with their sombre 
draperies falling in the graceful, curving lines familiar to all from 
the illustrations to the ‘ Rubaiyat,’ are represented in the midst of 
the clouds, drawing in the net of the skies and selecting therefrom 
the brightest stars. ‘The Last Man’ is perhaps more perfect in 
execution, though one is repelled by the ghastly mountain of skulls, 
on the highest peak of which stands the last representative of 
human life. Love lies dead at his feet, and the serpent of hate is 
filling his ears with whispers of doubt and fear. ‘The Cup of 
Death,’ though mournfully impressive, is so imbued with the peace- 
fulness of the long last sleep, that one feels that the Death Angel 
holds the cup to the fair young lips in pity rather than in hate. 
The long panel that hangs opposite the a is in strong con- 
trast to it. It shows Love, rose-winged, standing on the ruins 
of past life. 


—Eleven works by the late George Fuller are on exhibition at 
Reichards. There are six heads, a portrait, ‘Arethusa’ (a nude 
figure of a nymph in a landscape), ‘ Nydia,’ ‘ Driving Home the 
Calf,’ ‘ And She Was a Witch’ and ‘ Girl and Calf.’ A good op- 
“portunity is afforded to study the peculiar and individual talent of 
this painter under favorable conditions. ‘Arethusa’ is one of the 
best of his works—a very beautiful figure, singularly graceful and 
harmonious in its effect. The management of the lights and 
shadows and the remarkable firmness of modeling noticeable in the 
figure make it quite exceptional. Nude female figures are plentiful 
in art, but they rarely fill the position that belongs to ‘ Arethusa’ 
as a pattern of ce and an example of technical skill. Mr. Fuller 
‘was a master of tone and color, and had the gift of ideal insight. 
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—A collection of oils, water-colors and black-and-whites, by J. 
F. Cropsey, N.A., and some pictures by Miss Lilly F. Cropsey, his. 
daughter and pupil, were on exhibition at the Ortgies gallery for 
some days previous to their sale at auction on the evening of 
March 31. 


—Over $42,000 has been subscribed for the proposed Art School 
at Princeton. Plans for the Museum, designed by A. Page Brown, 
have been accepted, and the work of erection will be commenced 
at once. 


—The Probasco collection will be opened to the public at the 
American Art Galleries on Saturday next. Pictures for the Prize 
Fund Exhibition will be received there up to the 15th. 


—The first annual exhibition of the Society of Amateur Photog- 
raphers of New York, which included the work of the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia and the Boston Camera Club, opened to 
the public on Monday at the Ortgies gallery. Over 1,000 photo- 
graphs were shown, those of Messrs. Wood, Redfield, Stettimus 
and Dumont being particularly remarked for their pictorial quality, 
completeness of composition and judicious selection of subject. 


—The Gotham Students’ League has just held an exhibition of 
work done in the French life-schools by American students. Some 
oil paintings by Otto Stark, recently sent from Paris, were also 
shown. 

—Mr. Charles M. Kurtz wrote to 7he Evening Post, March 24 :— 

A cablegram from London, published in one of this morning’s papers, 
announces the fact that Meissonier is painting a new ‘ Friedland’ pict- 
ure [ ‘1807’ ], which is to be a revised and improved copy of the work in 
the Stewart collection now being sold at public auction in this city. The 
implication conveyed by the article is that Meissonier is guilty of a dis- 
honest action in thus reproducing his famous picture. A letter which I 
have seen this morning, written by Meissonier to Mr. Muybridge, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and certain facts which hive come to my 
notice, explain why the artist has decided to reproduce the work upon 
which so much of his fame in this country has seemed todepend. A few 
years ago, when Mr. Muybridge first went to Paris with a collection of 
his photographs of animals in motion, a reception was tendered him by 
Meissonier, to which were invited many of the most distinguished artists 
in France. At this reception Meissonier exhibited and highly com- 
mended the wonderful revelations made by Mr. Muybridge’s investiga- 
tions, stating frankly, in the presence of his brother artists, that he had 
been mistaken in his past observations of horses in motion. He ac- 
knowledged that the picture ‘ Friedland’ contained what he now knew 
to be gross errors, and he expressed his regret that he could obtain no 
opportunity to correct them, as he would gladly do. Feeling that his 
reputation as an artist might in time be compromised by this picture, 
Meissonier, it is believed, has begun the new picture with the intention 
of correcting such faults as he recognizes in the work in the Stewart 
sale, 


Tennyson’s Jubilee Ode. 


Lorp TENNyson’s jubilee ode is published to-day. It is. 
entitled ‘Carmen Szculare.’ The first and second stanzas 
are as follows: 


‘ I 


Fifty times the rose has flowered and faded, 
Fifty times the golden harvest fallen, 
Since our Queen assumed the globe, the sceptre. 


a. 


She, beloved for a kindliness 
Rare in fable or history, 

Queen and Empress of India, 
Crowned so long with a diadem 
Never worn by a worthier, 
Now with prosperous auguries 
Comes at last to the bounteous 
Crowning year of her jubilee. 


Of the next five stanzas, the short sing the attributes of 
the Queen, and the long enjoin the Nation to celebrate the 
jubilee with illuminations, festivals, charities, etc, The sub- 
sequent stanzas are as follows : 


VIII. 


You, the patriot architect, 

Shape a stately memorial. 

Make it regally gorgeous— 

Some imperial institute, 

Rich in symbol, in ornament, 
Which may speak to the centuries 
All the centuries after us, 

Of this year of her jubilee. 

















IX. 
Fifty years of ever broadening commerce, 
Fifty years of ever brightening science, 
Fifty years of ever widening empire. 

X. 


Yeu the mighty, the fortunate, 
You, the lord territorial, 
You, the Jord manufacturer, 
You, the hardy, laborious, 
Patient children of Albion. 
You, Canadian, Indian, 
Australasian, African, 

All your hearts be in harmony, 
4 All your voices in unison 
' Singing hail to the glorious, 
Golden year of her jubilee. 

XI. 


Are there thunders moaning in the distance? 
Are there spectres moving in the darkness ? 
Trust the Lord of Light to guide her people 
Till the thunders pass, the spectres vanish, 
And the light is victor, and the darkness 
Dawns into the jubilee of the ages. 





John Morley on the Study of Literature. 
{ The Pall Mall Gazette, Thursday, March 3.] 

On Saturday afternoon a crowded meeting was held in the 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House to hear the Right Hon. John 
Morley, M.P., deliver the annual address to the students of the 
London Society for the Extension of University Teaching on the 
subject of ‘ The Study of Literature.’ The Lord Mayor occupied 
the chair. After a few introductory remarks by the chairman, Mr. 
Morley said :— 

The Lord Mayor has been good enough to say that I am. espe- 
cially qualified to speak on English literature, but I must remind 
the Lord Mayor that I have strayed from literature into the region 
of politics; and I am not sure that that journey conduces to the 
soundness of one’s judgment on literary subjects, or of one’s ar- 

ments on behalf of literature. Politics, the Chancellor of the 
a xchequer will agree with me, are a field where action is one long 

second-best, and where the choice constantly lies between two 
blunders. But I have, however, determined to do the best I can; 
and I feel the great honour in being invited to partake in a move- 
ment which I do not scruple.to call one of the most important of 
those which are now taking place in English society. hat is the 
object of the aouman? What do the promoters aim at? I 
take it that it is to bring the very best teaching that the country 
can afford, through the hands of the most thoroughly competent 
; men, within the reach of every class of the community. Nothing 
but good, I am persuaded, can come of these attempts to connect 
learning with the living forces of society, and to make industrial 
England a sharer in all the blessings which have been left us by 
the endowments of that love and thirst for learning which pre- 
vailed in medizeval England. 


THE EVILS OF EDUCATION. 


I am well aware that there is an apprehension that the present 
extraordinary zeal for education in all its forms—elementary, 
secondary, .and higher—may have some evils in its train. It is 
said that nobody in England is now content to practise a handi- 
craft, but that every one seeks to be a clerk, and that the moment 
is even already at hand when a great deal of practical distress will 
result from this tendency. I remember years ago that while in the 


t the spread of so mischievous a notion as that knowledge and 

learning ought not to flow within the reach .of handicraftsmen be 
attributed to literature. There is a very well known passage in 
which Pericles, the great Athenian, describing the glory of the 
community of which he was so great a member, says, ‘We at 
Athens are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in our tastes ; we 
cultivate the mind without loss of manliness.’ But then remember 
that after all Athenian society rested on a basis of slavery, and 
Athenian citizens were able to pursue their love of the beautiful 
and their simplicity and to cultivate their minds without loss of 
manliness, because the drudgery and hard work and service of 
the society were performed by those who had no share in all these 
, . good things. With us, happily, it is very different. We are all 
more or less upon a level. 

THE OBJECT OF EDUCATION. 


Our object is—and it is that which in my opinion raises us in- 
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United States I heard something of the same kind. All I can say} 
is, that this tendency, if it exists, will right itself. In no case can }} 
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finitely above the Athenian level—to bring the Periclean ideas of 
beauty and simplicity and of cultivation of the mind. within the 
reach of those who do the drudgery and the service and hard work 
of the world. And itcan be done. Do not let us be afraid. It 
can be done without in the least degree impairing the skill of our 
handicraftsmen or the manliness of life, without blunting or 
numbing the practical energies. I know they say that if you 
meddle with literature you are less qualified to take your part in 
practical affairs. You run a risk of being labelled a dreamer and 
a theorist. But after all, if we take the very highest form of our 
practical energy— the governing of the country—I venture to say 
that in the present Government, from the Prime Minister down- 
wards, there are half a dozen men who are perfectly capable of 
earning their bread as men of letters. In the late Governsinint 
besides the Prime Minister, there were three men of letters, and I 
have never heard that those three were greater simpletons tham 
their neighbours. There is a commission now at work on a very 
important and abstruse subject, in which Mr. Goschen, by the 
way, takes a great interest; and I am told that no one there dis- 
2 so acute an intelligence of the difficulties that are to be met,. 
and the important arguments that are brought, and the practical 
ends to be achieved, as the chairman of the committee, who is not 
what is called a practical man, but a man of study and thought 
and literature. It is true that we cannot bring to London with 
this movement that indefinable charm that haunts those grey and 
venerable quadrangles of Oxford and Cambridge. We cannot 
surround you with all those associations of saints and sages, of 
scholars and poets, that haunt the splendid halls, the venerable 
libraries, the solemn chapels, the ancient and old world gardens of 
those two cities, and make of them a dream of music for the 
inward ear and a delight for the contemplative eye. We cannot 
bring all that to you, but I hope and I believe it is the object of 
those who are more intimately connected with the society than I 
have been, that every partaker of the benefits of this society will 
feel himself and herself in conscious connection with those two 
famous centres, and feel conscious of the links that bind modern 
England to the old England through those centres. The pro- 


fessors all report very much the same err and that is, that it is . 
e 


extremely hard to interest any considerable number of people in 


subjects that seem to have no direct bearing upon the practicak 


work of every-day life. 
THE THREE MOTIVES FOR SEEKING EDUCATION, 


There is a disinclination to study literature for its own sake, or 
to study anything which does not seem to have a visible and 
direct influence upon the daily work of life. The nearest ap- 
proach to a taste for literature is a certain demand for instruction 
in history with a little flavour of contemporary politics. Well, I 
confess I cannot profess to be very much surprised at this. Mr. 
Goschen when he spoke—I think in Manchester—some years ago: 
said that there were three motives which might induce people to 
seek the higher education and the higher life. First, to obtain 
greater knowledge for bread-winning purposes. From that point 
of view science would be most likely to feed the classes. Secondly, 
the improvement of one’s knowledge of political economy and his- 
tory and facts bearing upon the actual political work and life of 
the day. And thirdly—and I am quite content to take Mr. 
Goschen’s enumeration—was the desire of knowledge as a luxury 
to brighten life and kindle thought. I am very much afraid that, 
in the ordinary temper of our people and the ordinary mode of 
looking at life, the last of these motives savours a little of self- 
indulgence and sentimentality and other objectionable qualities. 
There is a great stir in the region of physical science at thi 
moment, and it is, in my rp. pare likely to take a chief and most 
important place in the field of intellectual activity. I only have to 
say on the relative claims of science and literature what the great 
Dr. Arnold said :—‘ If I had to choose, I would rather that a son 
of mine believed that the sun went round the earth, than that he 
should be entirely deficient in knowledge of beauty, of poetry, and 
of moral truth.’ I am glad to think that one may know some- 
thing of these things and yet not believe that the sun goes round’ 
the earth. Next to this we know that there is a great stir on be- 
half of technical and commercial education. Here knowledge is- 
business, and we shall never hold our industrial pre-eminence, 
with all that hangs upon it, unless we push on scientific, techni-- 
cal, and commercial education with all our might. But there is— 
and now I come to my subject—a third kind of knowledge which, 
too, in its way is business. /There is the cultivation of the sympa- 
thies and imagination, the quickening of the moral sensibilities and 
the enlargement of the moral vision. 

THE BUSINESS AND FUNCTION OF LITERATURE, 


That is, I take it, the business and function of literature. Litera- 
ture alone will not make a good citizen; it will not alone make a. 
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‘man. History affords too many proofs that scholarship and 
earning by no means purge men of acrimony, of vanity, of arrc- 
ance, and of a murderous tenacity about trifles. Mere scholarship 
and learning and the knowledge of books do not by any means 
arrest and dissolve all the travelling acids of the human system. 
Now I frankly a¢mit that the habit and power of reading with 
reflection, comprehension, and memory all alert and awake does 
not come at once to the natural man any more than many other 
Sovereign virtues. What I do submit to you and press upon you 
with great earnestness is that it requires no preterhuman force of 
will in man or woman—unless household circumstances are un- 
usually unfavourable—to get at least half an hour out of a solid 
busy day for good and disinterested reading. Now, in half an 
hour I fancy you can read fifteen or twenty pages of Burke, or 
you can read one of Wordsworth’s masterpieces—say, the lines on 
Tintern ; or more than half—if a scholar, in the original, and if 
not, in a translation—of a book of the Iliad or the A.neid. 1am 
not filling the half-hour too full; try for yourselves what you can 
read in half an hour. Then multiply the half-hour by 365, and 
consider what treasures you might have laid by at the end of the 
year; and what happiness, fortitude, and wisdom they would have 
given you for a lifetime. 
: READ WITH A PEN IN YOUR HAND. 


I wiil not take up your time by explaining the various mechani- 
cal contrivances and aids to successful study. They are not to be 
despised by those who would extract the most from books. 
Many people think of knowledge as of money. They would like 
it, but cannot face the perseverance and self-denial that go to the 
acquisition of it, as of money. The wise student will do most of 
his reading with a pen in his hand. He will not shrink from the 
useful toil of making abstracts and summaries of what he is read- 
ing. Some great men—Gibbon was one, and Daniel Webster was 
another, and the great Lord Strafford was a third—always before 
reading a book made a short, rough analysis of the questions which 
they expected to be answered in it, and the conditions to be made 
for their answer, and whither it would take them. I have some- 
times tried that studied and guarded attention, and I have never 
done so without advantage ; and I commend it to you. I need not 
tell you that I think that most books worth reading once are 
worth reading twice, and the masterpieces of literature—and this 
iS a very important fact—are worth reading a thousand times. It 
1S a great mistake to think that because you have read a master- 
piece once or twice, or ten times, that you have done with it. Be- 
cause it is a masterpiece you ought to live with it, and make it 
part of your daily life. Another practice which I commend to you 
is that of keeping a commonplace-book, and transcribing into it 
all that is striking and interesting and suggestive, or that seems 
te lead anywhere. And if you keep it wisely and well, as Locke 
has taught us, you will put every entry under a head, division, and 
subdivision, which is excellent practice for concentrating your 
thought on the passage and making you alive to its real point and 
Significance. 

‘THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS.’ 


I have been asked to say something about those lists of a hun- 
‘dred books that have been circulating through this universe within 
the last few months. I have examined some of these lists with 
considerable care, and whatever else may be said of them—and I 
Speak of them with great deference and modesty, because men for 
whom I have a great regard compiled them—they do not seem to 
me to be calculated to either create or satisfy a wise taste for litera- 
ture in any very worthy sense. To fill a man with a hundred par- 
cels of heterogeneous scraps from the ‘ Mahabharata’ down to 
* Pickwick ’ and White’s ‘ Selborne ’ may pass the time, but I don’t 

ink it would strengthen or instruct or delight. I agree with 
Others that the steady working down one of those lists would end 
an the manufacture of that obnoxious creature—the prig. A prig 

been defined as an animal who is overfed for its size; and I 
think that this precise amount would lead to an immense quantity 
of that overfeeding for size. The object of reading is not to dip 
into everything that wise men have ever written ;\in the words of 
‘one of the purest writers of English that ever existed—Cardinal 
Newman—the object of literature in education is to open the mind, 

, to correct it, to refine it, to enable it to comprehend and digest its 
knowledge, to give it power over its own faculties, application, 
\ flexibility, method, critical exactness, sagacity, address, and ex- 
pression. These are the objects of that intellectual performance 


which a literary education is destined to give. 1 will not give you 
@ list-of a hundred books, but will recommend you to one book 
well worthy of your attention. Those who are curious as to what 
they shoul _ in the region of pure literature will do well to per- 
use my friend! Frederic Harrison’s volume called ‘ The Choice of 


Books. 


You will find there as much wise thought, elegantly and 
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brilliantly put, as in any volume of its size, whether it be in the list 
of a hundred or not. We are often asked whether it is best to 
study subjects or authors or books. Well, I think that is like most 
of the stock questions with which the perverse ingenuity of man- 
kind torments itself: it is entirely idle. It was said to me that I 
should say something on it. 

BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 

My answer is’that it is sometimes best to study books, some- 
times authors, and sometimes subjects ; but at all times to study 
authors, subjects, and books in connection with one another. 
Whether you make your first approach from intenest inan author or 
in a book, the fruit will beonly half gathered if you leave off without 
new ideas and clearerlights both on the man and the matter. One 
of the noblest masterpieces in the literatare of civil and political 
wisdom is found in Burke’s three pieces on the American war—his 
speech on taxation in 1774, on conciliation in 1775, and his letter 
to the sheriffs of Bristol in 1777. There are great persons like 
Burke who march through history with voices like a clarion trum- 
pet, and something like the glitter of swords in their hands. They 
are nearly as interesting as their work. Contact with them warms 
and kindles the mind, and you will not be content after reading one 
of these authors without knowing the character and personality of 
the man who conceived the works, and until you have spent an 
hour or two—and it will go a long way with Burke still fresh in 
your minds—over other compositions in political literature, over 
Bacon's civil pieces, or Macchiavelli’s ‘ Prince,’ and others ia the 
same order of thought. That is my answer to the question whether 
you should study books, subjects, or authors. 

\ WHAT IS LITERATURE? 

Now I am going to deal with another question with which I 
ought tohave started. That is, whatis literature? Literature con- 
sists of all the books—and they are not so many—where moral 
truth and human passion are touched with a certain largeness, 
sanity, and attraction of form; and my notion of the literary student 
is one who through books explores the strange voyages of man’s 
moral reason, the impulses of the human heart, the chances and 
changes that have overtaken human ideals of virtue and happiness, 
of conduct and manners, and the shifting fortunes of great concep- 
tions of truth and virtue. Poets, dramatists, humorists, satirists, 
masters of fiction, the great preachers, the character writers, the 
maxim writers, the great political orators, they are all literature in 
so far as they teach us to know man and know human nature. 
This is what makes literature, rightly sifted and selected and 
rightly studied, not the mere elegant trifling that it is so often and, 
erroneously supposed, but a proper instrument for a systematic 
training of the imagination and sympathies and of a genial and 
varied moral sensibility. 

DIRECTNESS AND PRECISION THE BEST STYLE, 


There is an idea, and I venture to think a very mistaken idea, 
that you cannot have a taste for literature unless you are yourself 
an author. I venture to entirely demurto that proposition, and I 
venture with all respect to those whe are teachers of literature, to 
demur to the excellence and utility of the practice of over-much 
essay writing and composition. I have very little faith in rules of 
style, but I have an unbounded faith in the virtue of cultivating 
direct and precise expression.{ It has been said a million times 
that the foundation of right expression in speech or writing is sin- 
cerity./ It is as true now as it has ever been, and it is not merely 
the authors of books who should study right expression. It isa 
part of character. As somebody has said, by learning to speak 
with precision you learn to think with correctness; and firm and 
vigorous speech lies through the cultivation of high and noble 
sympathies. 

THE EPOCH OF QUIETNESS AT HAND. 


The probabilities are that we are now coming to an epoch, as it 
seems to me, of a quieter style. There have been—one of them, I 
am happy to think, still survives—in our generation three great 
giants of prose writing. There was, first of all, Carlyle, there was 
Macaulay, and there is Mr. Ruskin. These are all giants, and they 
have the rights of giants. Few can bend the bow of Ulysses. We 
are now in progress to a quieter style; and I am not sorry for it, 
because truth is quiet. Milton’s phrase always lingers in my mind 
as one of imperishable beauty where he regrets that he is drawn by 
I know not what from beholding the bright countenance of truth 
in the quiet and still air of delightful studies. I think that truth in 
all its order and walks, that quiet moderation and judgment are 
more than the flash and the glitter even of the greatest genius. I 
hope that your professors of rhetoric will teach you to cultivate a 
language in which truth can be told—an eloquence without trick, 
without affectation, without mannerisms, and without any of that 
excessive ambition which overleaps itself as much in prose writing 
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as it does in other walks. I have made it clear that we conceive 
the end of education on its literary side to be to make a man and 
not a cyclopzdia, to make a citizen and not a book of elegant ex- 
tracts. Literature does not act with knowledge of forms, with in- 
ventories of books and authors, with finding of the key of rhythm, 
with the varying measure of the stanza, or the changes from the 
involved and sonorous periods of the Seventeenth Century down to 
the staccato of the Nineteenth Century, or all the rest of the tech- 
nicalities of scholarship. Do not think I contemn these. These 
are good things to know, but they are not ends in themselves. The 
intelligent man, says Plato, will prize those studies which result in 
his soul getting soberness, righteousness, and wisdom, and will 
less value the others. 
READ TO FORM CHARACTER, 


Literature is one of the instruments, and most powerful instru- 
ments, for forming character, for giving us men and women armed 
with reason, braced by knowledge, clothed with steadfastness and 
courage, and inspired by that public spirit and virtue of which it 
has been well said that they are the brightest ornaments of the 
mind of man. Bacon is right, as he generally is, when he bids us 
read net to contradict and refute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and to con- 
sider. And in these times, and in the times before us, that prom- 
ise or threaten deep political, economical, and social controversy, 
what we need to do is to induce our people to weigh and consider. 
We want them to cultivate energy without impatience, activity 
without restlessness, and inflexibility without ill-humour. I am 
not going to preach to you any artificial stoicism. I want to preach 
to you no indifference to money or to the pleasures of social inter- 
course, or to the esteem and good-will of our neighbours, nor any 
other of the consolations and necessities of life. But, after all, the 
thing that matters most both*for happiness and duty is that we 
should habitually live with wise thoughts and right feelings and 
tasks. Literature helps us more than most studies to this most 
blessed companionship of wise thoughts and ready feelings, and so 
I have taken this opportunity of commending it to your interest 
and to your care. 





Current Criticism 


LINCOLN AND THE POETS.—Several of the leading American poets 
haye shown their appreciation of Lincoln in verse or prose—either 
during his life or since his tragicdeath. Indeed, an interesting study 
could be made of the tributes and allusions to the great Liberator 
by the principal writers of the country. Such a study would not 
omit mention of Stedman’s sonnet on Lincoln’s death, and his 
poem on the cast of Lincoln’s hand, a part of which was reprinted 
in the December Century, of Dr. Holmes’s memorial hymn, of 
Whitman’s two poems on the death of Lincoln, or of Stoddard’s 
stately and pathetic ode, and his sonnet published ten years ago 
in The Century. During the War the relations of Bryant with Lin- 
coln were, perhaps, more important than those of any other of our 
poets with the President. Bryant had met him first when Lincoln 
was a Captain in the Black Hawk war,—and had presided at the 
Cooper Union meeting where the Western statesman delivered his 
now famous speech. Lincoln was Bryant’s choice as a candidate 
as against Seward, and in personal interview as well as by letter 
and editorial, he ccanmnngel, advised, and criticised the Lincoln 
administration throughout its existence. At Lincoln’s death Bry- 
ant wrote the noble threnody which is familiar to all readers of 
American poetry. But we think it will be found that the literary 
record of Lowell in connection with Lincoln is more remarkable 
than that of any other of the distinguished authors of America.— 
The Century. 





TAINE ON LIVING ENGLISH WRITERS.—M. Taine has com- 
pletely won the heart of oo but in the process he has dis- 
gusted his countrymen. A Paris journalist, astounded at The Pall 


Mall Gazette's idea of pitting forty literary Englishmen against the - 


forty Immortals of the French Academy, went to M. Taine—as 
the chief French authority on English literature—to get the list 
condemned. He was disappointed. ‘I will not say,’ said M. 
Taine, ‘ that the list forms the elite of English literature, but taken 
altogether the forty aré worth ours. We do not know them, you 
say? That is not a sufficient reason. The English, and all who 
speak English, know them well, but on the other hand know little 
lon men-of-letters. I must say, however, that the English oc- 
cupy themselves more with foreign literature than we do. There 
is not an“educated man who has not read at least one work of our 
Academicians. We are far too indifferent to everything that does 
not relate to ourselves, and we have far too great a belief that we 


are the first /t/érateurs in the world.’ ‘I see,’ interrupted the 
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journalist, ‘opposite Emile Augier, the name of John Ruskin; 
where are his ‘“ Lionnes Pauvres”?’ M. Taine’s smile at this 
question showed the journalist that he had merely given another 
proof of his ignorance. ‘ Ruskin is not a dramatist,’ said M. Taine; 
‘he is an esthetician, and we have not, nor never had, the like of 
him. Your blunder does not surprise me. You are like alk 
Frenchmen. You know only two or three foreign names—the 
names. only, not the works—you know nothing of the foreigner. 
Here, for instance, is Froude, the great historian; Max Miiller, a 
Claude Bernard; Browning, the great poet, greater than any of 
ours; and Tennyson—ah, you know him—the name; and Swin- 
burne, the lyric poet par excellence—a long way ahead of all 
others.’ ‘Even Hugo?’ ‘Yes, even Hugo. The fact is that 
English literature in its e#semb/e is much superior to ours, espe-- 
cially in poetry. Our literature comes in the second line; I put the 
German on the same footing as the English. Doubtless we are- 
superior in one branch of letters—in light and frivolous literature. 
There we are the masters, but that is not the kind that will ever 
give us the superiority. And in other branches—in poetry, history, 
philosophy, science—we are inferior.’ 





Notes 


THE bill incorporating the Tilden Trust, to whose importance: 
we have repeatedly called attention, has at last been signed by the 
Governor and become a law, It holds forth to the City of New 
York the promise of a library which shall ultimately rank with the 
greatest in the world. 

—Mr. Swinburne has decided to publish selections from his. 
poetry through Chatto & Windus, under the title of ‘The West- 
ern Avernus. 

—Harper & Bros. announce for early publication a number of 
interesting books, including M. Charnay’s ‘ Ancient Cities of the 
New World,’ translated from the French by J. Gonino and Helen S. 
Conant, with an Introduction by Allen Thorndike Rice. The book 
is the result of the Lorillard = to Central America, con- 
ducted by M. Charnay, and will peasy illustrated from pho- 
tographs. Other of the forthcoming books are ‘ Memoirs of Charles. 
Reade,’ prepared by Compton and Charles Liston Reade ; Brown- 
ing’s ‘ Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ and other dramas, with notes by W. 
{: Rolfe and Miss H. E. Hersey; ‘Russian Church and Russian 

issent,’ by A. F. Heard; and ‘Negro Troops in the War of the 
Rebellion,’ by George W. Williams, author of a ‘ History of the 
Negro Race in America’ and himself a Negro. 


—Concerning the verses beginning ‘If I should die to-night,” 
which 7he Evening Post accused Mr. Haggard of having cribbed 
and distorted in ‘Jess,’ where they are put into the mouth of the 
heroine, a correspondent writes to the Philadelphia Press : — 

These verses were written many years ago by Mr. R. C. Vivian Myers, 
a Philadelphian, who still resides in this city. Mr. Myers has written. 
much that is excellent, but never has he done anything entitled to ap- 
proach these famous verses (for they are famous), which are universally 
regarded as classic. They are as well known in England as here. For 
many years, indeed, this little gem was one of the préces de resistance of 
Mr. S. K. Murdoch in his delightful public readings. 


In reply to this and another charge of plagiarism, Mrs. Hag- 
gard writes to The Pall Mall Gazette :— 


As to the suggestion of plagiarism from Moore’s ‘Epicurean,’ I am 
certain Mr. Haggard never read the book, and I believe he never heard 
of it till it was mentioned to him by a gentleman a few days before he 
started for Egypt. The poem in ‘Jess’ was sent to Mr. Haggard from 
South Africa in manuscript, in a private letter, about seven years ago, 
by a lady now dead. He has always supposed it to be her own com- 
position and never to have been pablished. 

—Keble’s ‘ Christian Year,’ ‘thoughts in verse for the Sundays. 
and holydays throughout the year,’ is reissued by White, Stokes & 
Allen in a beautifully printed little volume, bound in paper-parch- 
ment. 


—‘Gladness of Easter’ (Lee & Shepard) is a very dainty and at- 
tractive little pamphlet, bound in white and gold and tied with pink 
ribbon, containing prettily illustrated verses from ‘ Lyra Mystica,” 
‘The Changed Cross,’ ‘Easter Hymns,’ etc. 


‘—Mr. Stedman has addressed the following letter to the editor 
of The Evening Post :— 


Will you kindly permit me to say a word in deprecation of a license 
taken by certain publishers —to wit, that of advertising books by printing: 
extracts from private letters, and without obtaining a correspondent’s ~ 
assent? A year ago, in a letter honestly recommending a manuscript to- 
the manager of a Boston house, I spoke in high and justifiable terms of 
my friend, the author. A personal and essentially private portion of my 
letter appears to-night, over my name, in very conspicuous type, as an 
advertisement in your columns, and doubtless elsewhere ; a violation, it. 
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seems to me, of both taste and professional comity. I think it a 
‘bad piece of policy withal, and apt to lessen the force of any favorable 
scomment which I might make, in the regular course of duty, upon the 
book thus advertised. 

—Mr. Smalley writes to the 7rzbune from London : — 

The discussion between authors and publishers is continued by Mr. 
George Smith, whose long letter in to-day’s 7imes is written in a spirit 
very different from Mr. Marston’s angry contributions. Mr. Smith ex- 
presses belief that Mr. Besant’s accusation of dishonest dealing is, with 
respect to a large majority of publishers, absolutely unfounded. Perhaps 
the judges others by himself. Mr. Smith, whose firm is that of Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., stands, if not alone among English publisher, at 
‘least above every imputation. He is Mr. Browning’s publisher, and it 
-was in order to testify to Mr. Smith’s honorable and liberal dealing with 
him that Mr. Browning refused an invitation to become one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society of Authors. 

—Mr. A. C. Gunter, the playwright, has written a novel called 
‘Mr. Barnes, of New York,’ which Deshler, Welch & Co. have now 
iin press. 

=a, John Jay’s open letter to Senator Evarts, on ‘ The Fish- 
-eries Dispute,’ has gone into a second edition from the press of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

—Says a London correspondent :—‘ A fresh outburst of Carlyle 
‘literature, anecdotes and sayings comes from the publication of the 
Life and Writings of Anne Gilchrist. Walt Whitman described 
Mrs. Gilchrist as the most perfect woman he had ever known. Her 
stories about Carlyle are in a rather more amiable light than other 
recent literature. Some interesting autograph letters of Carlyle 
_are coming into the market.’ 

—Gen. Badeau contributes to St. Vzcholas an excellent account 
-of the fight between ‘ The Merrimac and the Monitor.’ 


—On the first of June Mr. Irving will give at the Lyceum 
‘Theatre, London, a performance of Byron’s tragedy of ‘ Werner,’ 
for the benefit of Dr. Westland Marston, father of the late Philip 
Bourke Marston. This will be Mr. Irving’s first appearance in a 
ypart that was made famous by Macready. 


—wW. H. Harrison Jr. Publishing Co., of Chicago, have in press 
.a treatise on ‘Orthoépy, the Science of Pronunciation,’ by Prof. E. 
B. Warman. 

—George J. Coombes has issued a new catalogue which includes 
first editions of Thackeray, Dickens, Browning and others ; also a 
“rough list’ of books constituting the library of a gentleman who 
can hardly be said to hide his identity behind the initials ‘ W. H. H.’ 

—It is expected that the Beecher Memorial will take the form of 
-a library. 

—C. H. Sherrill & Co., of Buffalo, will publish in about a week 
Philip Hazelbrook; or, The Junior Curate,’ by Henry Faulkner 
Darnell. 

—Paul Tulane, the millionaire old bachelor who founded Tulane 

University, New Orleans, died on Sunday at his home in Prince- 
ston, N. J., aged eighty-six. 

—At the first night’s sale of the Stewart Library, on Tuesday, 
the nine volumes of Audubon’s ‘Birds of America,’ London, 
1827-30, brought $1,350; James Logan’s translation of Cicero’s 
*De Senectute,’ Franklin, Philadelphia, 1744, $96; and Catlin’s 
“North American Indian Portfolio,’ $40. The evening’s sale netted 
about $5,000. 

—At the sale of the Rush C. Hawkins library by George A. Leavitt 
& Co. last week, La Fontaine’s ‘Contes et Nouvelles en Vers,’ 
Amsterdam, 1762, brought $120; La Borde’s ‘ Choix de Chansons,’ 
a ‘superb copy,’ printed on Japan paper, Paris, 1773, $140; the 
“* Return from Parnassus,’ containing allusions to Shakspeare, Lon- 
don, 1616, $67 ; first edition of ‘ All the Workes of John Taylor, the 
Water Poet,’ London, 1630, $85 ; Dibdin’s ‘ Bibli phical Decam- 
eron,’ $90; Margaret of Navarre’s ‘ Hontiiateen,’ ta20 ‘Le Musée 
Frangais’ (the Louvre), in four volumes, with 338 fine prints, $180; 
four little books on the immoralities of the Bonapartes, $190; ‘ Gal- 
-eries Historiques de Versailles,’ with 1,400 steel and 800 wood- 

vings, $266 ; Jutsum’s ‘ Meisterwerke of German Art,’ 2 vols., 
over 300 illustrations, New York, 1883, $114; Bacon’s ‘Great 
Modern Painters,’ 2 vols., with over 550 illustrations, Paris, 1886, 
:$140; ‘Artistic Houses of the United States,’ 4 vols., 200 plates, 
-$85; Aretino’s Dialogues, 4 vols., Paris, 1879-80, $90; Sifridius 
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de Avena’s ‘ Responsio ad Quatuor Questiones,’ Mayence, Guten- 
burg, 1450-60, $150; Fiist and Schoeffer’s Cicero, Mayence, 1466, 
$155; and ‘Statuta Puincialia Cocilii Moguntinen’ and ‘Staatuta 
Prouincialia Moguntn Noua,’ Mayence, Gutenberg, 1453-60, $200. 
The total receipts from the sale amounted to $13,171.13. 


—Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, who is best known as the author of the 
—_ ‘My Faith Looks up to Thee,’ died in Newark, N. J., on 

uesday. He was born in Rhode Island, in 1808, graduated from 
Yale in 1830, and entered the ministry in 1835. He succeeded Dr. 
Hepworth a few years ago as pastor of the Belleville Avenue Con- 
ga IN Church in Newark, and not long afterwards celebrated 

is golden wedding, to which event attention was called in these 
columns. Dr. Palmer published ‘Spiritual Improvement; or, Aid 
to Growth in Grace’ (1839, reissued in 1851 as ‘Closet Hours’), 
‘Remember Me’ (1855), ‘Hints on the Formation of Religious 
Opinions’ (1860), ‘Hymns and Sacred Pieces’ (1865), Hymns of 

y Holy Hours’ (1866), ‘Home; or, The Unlost Paradise’ (1868), 
‘Earnest Words on True Success in Life’ (1873), ‘Complete Poet- 
ical Works’ (1876) ; and ‘ Voices of Hope and Gladness’ (1880), 
He was a contributor to The Congregationalist and The Observer. 


—McDonnell Bros., of Chicago, announce that they have arranged 
for the exclusive sale of Messrs. Routledge’s sumptuous edition of 
‘Les Misérables.’ 

—Prof. C. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, will, by request, 
receive and forward to Augusta, Ga., any funds which may be sent 
to him to aid in the erection of a monument to Paul H. Hayne, the 


oet. 

—‘The Whistling Buoy’ is the title of a novelette by Charles 
Barnard, which will be published complete in an early number of 
Lippincott's. 

—The Home and School Supplement for April contains a por- 
trait of Mr. Cable, a writer whose face was first made known to 
his readers in THE CRITIC of Oct. 8, 1881. The May number will 
contain a portrait and sketch of Mr. Aldrich. 

—Referring to the authors’ readings in the Boston Museum, on 
Thursday, for the benefit of the Longfellow Memorial Fund, Mr. 
Whittier wrote to Mrs. James T. Fields :— 

As I may not be able to be present at the authors’ reading on the 31st, 
I enclose a check for $50, which may serve at least to testify my interest 
in the object of the occasion. The monument to Longfe!low is due 
and is necessary to ourselves. His world-wide fame is secure, and it 
can add nothing to it, but it will be a fitting expression of our love and 
gratitude for his beautiful work and life. 

The readers expected (the affair had not come off when we went 
to press) were Mr. Lowell, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Howells, Mr. Curtis, 
Col. Higginson, Dr. Hale, Mr. Aldrich and Mrs. Howe. 
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Receipt of new publications is ack lged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. 


A Clubof One. $r.25........ ... ........+++. .. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
re & § Re ee eee eae Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, . 
Argyll, Duke of. Scotland as It Was and as It Is. 2 vols... ...G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Beecher, Henry Ward. Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit..... .A. C. Armstreng & Son. 
Bigelow, John. The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin. Vol. Il. $s. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Brodrick, Hon. G.C. History of University of Oxford. 80c. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 


Buchanan, R. A Look Round Literature.......... .....--sseeee Scribner & Welford. 
dy, Mrs. F. Through the Fields with Linnzus. 2 vols. 
joston : Little, Brown & Co. 
Clouston, W. A. Popular Tales and Fictions. 2 vols.....:....... Scribner & Welford. 
Cooke, Jae. Boston Monday Lectures, No. 192. roc...Boston: Rand Av 3 
agian ._Elsie’s Wedding and other Poems.......... Brooklyn: D. S. Holmes. 
ie Lave 


eye, E. The Balkan Peninsula. Translated by Mrs. Thorpe. .50. 
: GP 1 Puste’s Sons 


Hardy, T. The Woodlanders. 206..............ccccccccces so escee & Bros. 
Hatton, Joseph. The Old House at Sandwich. asc ......... ...D. Appleton & Co. 
Keltie, J. S. The Statesman’s Year-Book. $3.00.............20000- Macmillan & Co. 
Morgan, A. Digesta Shakspeareana. $2.00,...... Bhiss.ieteesanbesee Brentano Bros. 
Norton, C. E. Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle. $2.00. 

Macmillan & Co. 
Ogilvie’s Tope i TIRE 5 ons cc vedknsseccincsences «sbeene S. Ogilvie & Co. 
Paik, L. is Star in the East. $1.50 ............ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Phillimore, C. M. Studies in Italian Literature... .......... & Welford. 
Prime, W.C. Holy Cross. $1.25 ...... ..2-.+.-eeseseees A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Scarlazzini, G. A. A Handbook to Dante. $1.25. Tr. by T. Davidson 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Shakspeare, Wm. The Tempest. 10C............00cecseeeceeeccee eee Cassell & Co. 
omg Herbert. The Factors of Organic Evolution. 75c........ D. Appleton & Co, 

ood, H. Natural Law in the Business World. 75c ...... Boston: Lee & Shepard 
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